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MEDICAL GEOGRAPHY OF EGYPT. 

The physical qualities of Egypt are not less remarkable than its hg 
stupendous works of art and its early civilization. It presents itself ABD 
to the eye of the traveller as an immense valley, extending nearly if 
600 miles in length, and hemmed 1m, on either side, by a ridge of 
hills and a vast expanse of desart. Viewed as an alluvial basin, it 
owes its existence entirely to the Nile, which flows through it from ra: 3h 
south to north, conveying annually to the inhabitants the main i a 
source of their agricultural wealth, salubrity to their climate, and 
beauty to their landscape. The breadth of the cultivated soil varies, 
of course, according to the direction of the rocky barriers by which 
its limits are determined,—spreading, at some parts, into a spacious 
plain, upwards of 100 miles broad, while at others it contraets its 
dimensions to less than two leagues. The mean width has been 
estimated at about nine miles; and hence, including the whole area 
from the shores of the Delta to the first cataract, the extent of land Fi 
capable of bearing crops has been reckoned to contain ten millions Ne 





of acres, 4 
It is an observation as old as the days of Herodotus, that Egypt ae 
is the gift of the Nile. This historian imagined that all the lower wide 


division of the country was formerly a deep bay or arm of the sea, 
and that it had been gradually filled up by depositions from the 
river. He illustrates his reasoning on this subject by supposing 
that the present appearance of the Red Sea resembles exactly the 
aspect which Egypt must have exhibited in its original state; and 
that, if the Nile by any means were admitted to flow into the Ara- 
bian Gulf, it would in the course of twenty thousand years, convey 
into it such a quantity of earth as would raise its bed to the level of 
the surrounding coast. I am of opinion, he subjoins, that this might 
take place even within ten thousand years; why then might not a 
Vou. i1v.—tT 151 
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bay still more spacious than this be choaked up with mud, in the 
time which passed before our age, by a stream so great and power- 
ful as the Nile?* 

The men of science who accompanied the French expedition into 
Egypt undertook to measure the depth of alluvial matter which has 
been actually deposited by the river. By sinking pits at different 
intervals, both on the banks of the current and on the outer edge of 
the stratum, they ascertained satisfactorily ,—first, thet the surface 
of the soil declines from the margin of the stream towards the foot 
of the hills; secondly, that the thickness of the deposite is generally 
about ten feet near the river, and decreases gradually as it recedes 
from it; and, thirdly, that beneath the mud there is a bed of sand 
analogous to the substance which has at all times been brought 
down by the flood of the Nile. This convex form assumed by the 
surface of the valley is not peculiar to Egypt,—being common to 
the banks of all great rivers where the quantity of soil transported 
by the current is greater than that which is washed down by rain 
from the neighbouring mountains. The plains which skirt the Mis- 
sissippi and the Ganges present in many parts an example of the 
same phenomenon. 

This source of fertility to Egypt depends exclusively, as every 
reader knows, upon the periodical rains which drench the table- 
land of Abyssinia and the mountainous country which stretches from 
it towards the south and west. The ancients, some of whom indeed 
entertained very absurd notions respecting the cause of this pheno- 
menon, were generally in the right as to its physical origin,—ex- 
pressing their belief that the annual overflow of the Nile was 
closely connected with the climate of Ethiopia, that receptacle of 
clouds and vapour. Plutarch states most distinctly that the increase 
of the Egyptian river is owing to the rains which fall in Abyssinia. 
Even the Arabs had arrived at the same conclusion long before any 
European found his way into the country.* More than seven hun- 
dred years ago, a failure in the inundation was announced to the 
farmers of Egypt by a clerical envoy from the chief city of Ethio- 
pia; who, after having stated that the season in the hill country had 
been unusually dry, advised them to expect and prepare for the un- 
wonted lowness of the Nile, which actually occurred. 

it is impossible to find any where among terrestrial objects a more 
striking instance of the stability of the laws of nature than the peri- 
odical rise and fall of this mighty river. We know, by the testi- 
mony of antiquity, that the inundations of the Nile have been the 
same with respect to their height and duration for thousands of 

years; which, as Humboldt remarks, is a proof well worthy of at- 
tention, that the mean state of humidity and temperature does not 
vary in that vast basin.{ The rise of the water is so regular that 
the inhabitants of Lower Egypt look for its arrival with the same 


* Euterpe, chap. il. 
t Bistory of Fevpt by Abdollatiph, quoted by Shaw, vol. ii. p. 215. 
t Pers. Nar. vol. tv. 
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degree of confidence as if the blessings which it brings along with 
it depended upon causes within their own control. 

The value attached to this gift of nature is esteemed so great as 
to be made the subject of political regulation, and the main source 
of public revenue. When it rises to sixteen cubits, the prosperity 
of the country and the wealth of the exchequer are secure. But, 
unfortunately, influenced by avaricious motives, the power of a 
despotic government is employed to mislead their own people in the 
first instance, and, through that channel, the more scientific nations 
of Europe, in regard to the actual rise of the inundation. It has 
been suspected that the notices issued by the guardians of the 
Mekyas, or Nilometer, have a reference to the taxes which the 
ruler of Egypt intends to levy, rather than to the real increase of 
the fertilizing fluid from which they are to be derived. It was first 
suspected by Niebuhr, and afterward fully ascertained by the 
French, that the number of cubits announced in the daily procla- 
mation of the height of the river is not to be relied upon. The real 
state of the inundation is concealed for political purposes; and as a 
proof of this, it is mentioned by M. Girard, that, in 1801, when the 
public crier gave notice that the water had attained twenty-three 

cubits two inches, it stood in reality at only eighteen cubits. Hence 
the difficulty of obtaining an accurate statement on this head, and 
the impossibility of comparing with suitable exactness the fluctua- 
tions of the river in ancient and modern times. 

Considering how much the Eyyptians owe to the Nile, it is not 
surprising that in rude ages they should have been induced to make 
it an object of worship. Not only does it supersede the labour of 
the plough and the necessity of collecting manure, but it also sup- 
plies an abundance of that element which is the most necessary to 
human existence and comfort, and which to a native of Egypt is, at 
the same time, a medicine and a luxury. The Egyytian, in short, 
like the Hindoo, finds his chief solace in his beloved river. Its 
water is preferred to the most costly beverage; he even creates an 
artificial thirst, that he may enjoy the delight of quenching it; and, 
when languishing under disease, he looks forward to the approach- 
ing inundation as the season of renovated health and vigour. Nor 
is this predilection to be ascribed to bigotry or ignorance. On the 
contrary, we find that Europeans are equally loud in their eulogics 
on the agreeable and salubrious qualities of the Nile. Giovanni 
Finati, for example, who was no stranger to the limpid streams of 
other lands, sighed for the opportunity of returning to Cairo, that 
he might once more drink its delicious water, and breathe its mild 
atmosphere. Maillet, too, a writer of good credit, remarks, that it 
is among waters what champaign is among wines. ‘The Mussulmans 
themselves acknowledge that if their prophet Mohammed had tasted 
it, he would have supplicated Heaven for a terrestrial immortality, 

that he might enjoy it forever. 

The Copts, with the feeling natural to Christians of the Greek 
communion, have fixed upon the 24th of June, the festival of St. 
John, as the day which affords the first decisive token of the annua] 
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flood. Travellers, however, inform us that in ordinary years, it is 
not till the first week ‘in July the rise can be distinctly marked. It 
is true, that at a much earlier part of the season there is a tempo- 
rary swell in the current, occasioned by partial rains which fall 
within the tropics soon after the vernal equinox; but the real inun- 
dation does not commence till the period already mentioned, and 
even then very imperfectly. By the middle of August it has reached 
half its elevation, but it ‘s not at the highest till towards the last 
days of September. It then continues stationary about two weeks, 
when it begins gradually to subside. By the 10th of November it 
has fallen one-half, from which period it diminishes very slowly till 
the 15th or 16th of the following May, when it is understood to have 
reached its lowest ebb. During the increase the water first ac- 
quires a green colour, sometimes pretty deep; and after thirty or 
forty days this is succeeded by a brownish red. These changes are 
probably owing to the augmentations it receives from differe nt tem- 
porary lakes in succession, or from the rains which fall at various 
distances on the table-lands in the interior of Africa. 


The mud of the Nile upon analysis gives nearly one-half of 


argillaceous earth, with about one-fourth of carbonate of lime; the 
remainder consisting of water, oxide of iron, and carbonate of mag- 
nesia. On the very banks the slime is mixed with much sand, 
which it loses in proportion as it is carried farther from the river, 
so that at a certain distance it consists almost entirely of pure argil. 
This mud is employed in several arts among the Egyptians. It is 
formed into excellent bricks, as well as into a variety of vessels for 
domestic use. It enters also into the manufacture of tobacco-pipes. 
Glass-makers employ it in the construction of their furnaces, and 
the country people cover their houses with it. As it contains prin- 
ciples favourable to vegetation, the cultivators consider it as a suf- 
ficient manure for such places as have not been saturated by the 
overflowing of the river 

Although the Nile is almost eiteni exception the minister of 
good to Egypt, there are yet cases in which the excess of its waters 
has occasioned no small loss both of life and property. In Septem- 
ber, 1818, Belzoni witnessed a deplorable scene, owing to the river 
having risen three feet and a half above the highest mark left by 
the former inundation, Ascending with uncommon rapidity it car- 
ried off several villages, and some hundreds of their inhabitants. 

For various reasons, “especially the want of wood and the low 
elevation of the whole plain from Rosetta to Assouan, the average 
degree of heat in Egypt is considerably greater than in many other 
countries situated in the same latitude. In summer, as long as the 
sun remains above the horizon, the atmosphere is inflamed, the sky 
is cloudless and sparkling, and the heat is rendered supportable 
only by the profuse perspiration which it excites. At Cairo, the 
medium temperature during that season has been estimated at ninety- 
two degrees of Fahre nheit’s thermometer. On some occasions it 
has beer known to rise as high as one hundred and twelve degrees; 
but such an intensity of heat is usually of short continuance, and 
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almost never experienced except in the more confined districts of 
Said. At sunset the wind falls, the air becomes cooler, and the 
vapour suspended in the atmosphere during the day is deposited in 
an abundant supply of dew. As the evening advances, a thin mist 
darkens the horizon, and spreads over the watery grounds; but dur- 
ing the night it becomes scarcely perceptible, and in the m orning, 
when the sun has attained a certain elevation, it gradually ascends 
in the form of flaky clouds. 

In Alexandria the thermometer in the summer months seldom 
ranges beyond 88 or 90 degrees. The greatest degree, however, of 
heat here is by no means so oppressive as a much low er temper vatuve 
is at Cairo. If have found, (says Madden,*) 75 degrees at Malta al- 
most intolerable; I bear 90 degre es here w rithoiat any inconvenience, 
The thermometer in Egy pt is no criterion of the tempe rature. so far as 
regards the eflects of heat on the human body. The Kamsin wind, 
whic h, as its name imports, reigns about fifty days, from the first 
of May to the 20th of June, is ‘attended with such languor and ex- 
haustion, that I have often lain for hours on my divan incapable of 
the slightest mental or bodily exertion. This e: asi erly wind is 
sometimes called the wind of the desart, the poison ‘*w ind Simoom,”’ 
from sem, poison, and yam, day. It is not indicated on the ther- 
mometer by a corresponding height of the quicksilver. It does 
not produce a difference of more than five or six degrees. The 
Etesian gales, or north-west winds, blow up the Nile from June till 
September; the freshness of Alexandria, in the summer months, is 
owing to these salubrious breezes. By the 24th of June, St. John’s 
day, the country here, which has had no rain from Mare h, is com- 
pletely parched, there is not a particle of verdure, the soil is split 
into innumerable cracks, the trees are scorched, the only plant that 
survives the drought is the alkaline sal soda, which covers the burn- 
ing sands, even when all nature seems perishing for moisture, 
which the rain is not destined to afford, nor yet the Nile, which is 
only then 1 increasing ; a heavy dew, called the .Nocta, begins to fall 
about St. John’s day; the drooping plants again revive, the plague 
ceases altogether, or decreases daily, and a new disease is ushered 

1, which all who are subjected to ‘the influence of the nocta, are 
a sure to catch, that is dysentery; ophthalmia too begins to 
prevail, and the stranger who leaves his window open at night i is 
almost sure to catch one of these disorders. 

It will, no doubt, appear surprising that trees five and six hundred 
years old, such as the sycamores in Upper Egypt, should thrive 
without a drop of rain; or, if highly situated, without deriving any 
moisture from the ‘nibbilatiion. "The nocta, in Lower and Middle 
Egypt, answers the purpose of both; but, in Upper Egy pt, I have 
lett a sheet of paper exposed to the air all night, without its imbib- 
ing a particle of moisture. Indeed Alexandria, at all times, is ex- 
cessively damp; the atmosphere is saturated with a saline vapour, 
which condenses on the walls and furniture of the houses, in small 


* Travels in Turkey, Egypt, &c. Letter xvi. 
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erystals of nitre, muriate of soda, and muriate of ammonia; the soil 
is every where coated with these saline partic les; and although it is 
quite impossible to keep any articles, made of iron, free from rust, 
yet the constant breathing of this saline atmosphere does not appear 
to be prejudicial to health; diseases of the lungs are unknown. I 
have not seen one case of pulmonary consumption among the Arabs. 

In Alexandria, Damietta, and Rosetta, there is more or less rain, 
from November till March: and, sometimes, excessively cold wea- 
ther. But in Cairo, there is much less of both, though only one 
hundred and fifty miles from this town; and in Upper Egypt, there 
is no rain, perhaps, for six years, or even ten; ‘Dut when it does 
come, it is in torrents. Many birds leave E gypt during the intense 
heat of summer; and the swallows of Europe. come here in the win- 
ter. I have seen them arriving in thousands: it appears that their 
last starting point, in Europe, is the Morea. All Egypt, in the 
vicinity of the riv er, is a lake, from the beginning of August to the 
end of Ootober, owing to the inundation of the Nile. The people 
go in boats from one village to another, sailing over fields of corn. 
Acacias, cassias, and tamarisks appear to be rising from the bottom, 
and one can hardly bring oneself to think that, ‘after a little time, 
the sea before us wil be dry land, and produce two or three crops 
in the course of a year. 

From this period to the beginning of April, the country assumes 
a new aspect; the Nile subsides, the waters drain away, and the 
soil is covered with a rich slime, in which consists the fertility of 
Egypt. The latter end of October and November, agriculture 
commences: the corn is sown with little labour; and again, the ve- 
getable world springs into life, after a three months’ deluge. To- 
wards the beginning of January, the trees are clothed with new 
foliage, the new spathe of the date tree come forth, and the fruit 
begins to appear. The harvest ends in April. The land is again 
turned up with a wretched plough, named marha, sown as before, 
and smoothed with a large piece of wood attached to oxen, buffa- 
loes, or donkeys. 

It is now necessary constantly to irrigate the land; for this pur- 
pose the water is conveyed from the Nile by small canals, and as it 
is far beneath the level of the soil, it is raised by the old Persian 
wheel, still in use here, round which earthen jars are fixed, and the 
wheel is turned round by buffaloes and bullocks. The ‘constant 
creaking of these innumerable wheels all along the Nile, both night 
and day, is excessively annoying. 

This wecond harvest is gathers ed in before August, the period of 
the overflow, but in the Delta, they get in the second harvest sufli- 
ciently early to have a third. They.thrash their corn by placing 
the sheaves in a circle: round this they drive a team of bullocks, 
dragging after them a sort of chariot, the wheels of which are round 
plates of iron. This method is very injurious to the corn, and de- 
structive to the chaff. The great cause of the uncultivated state of 
the country, is the trouble of preserving the canals, and the expense 
of irrigation; formerly those desarts which we now behold, were 
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fertile plains, watered by magnificent canals, which the degenerate 
race of Egyptians are now unable to keep from filling up. 

If they dig a new canal, they use no shovels, no carts, no wheel- 
barrows, for nothing of the kind is known in the country; they 
scoop out the earth with their hands, they deposite it in small 
boxes, carry it on their heads to a convenient place, walk back 
very leisurely and take another load, perhaps weighing fifteen 
pounds. I have seen five hundred men working at the Great Canal, 
between Alexandria and the Nile, when fifty men in this country, 
with the proper implements, would have done infinitely more work. 

Such is an imperfect sketch of the peculiarities of climate; and, 
in Alexandria, I should have noticed the serenity of the lovely 
blue sky of Egypt, never obscured by a cloud, except when the 
Etesian winds are driving those clouds from the Mediterranean, 
along the Nile, which are to constitute the principal source of the 
inundation. At Alexandria there are many local causes, which 
render the climate the most insalubrious in Egypt. The first is the 
dearth of cultivation all around it: Volney has well remarked, that 
‘* Alexandria belongs to the African desart, and has nothing of the 
fertility of Egypt:” the second is the vicinity to the lake of Mare- 
otis, which is now a saline swamp. The third is the neglect of the 
subterranean reservoirs for water, which formerly conduced to the 
cleanliness and comforts of an industrious people, and now only 
serve for the generation of mephitic air. These causes suffice to 
render Alexandria peculiarly unhealthy in the spring and autumn, 
That quarter of the city nearest the lake is never exempt from in- 
termittent fevers in the spring, and malignant putrid fevers in the 
autumn, 


ee 


A DAY OF FREDERIC THE GREAT. 


Aware of the extensive and various nature of his duties as king, 
and fully determined never to delegate to others the labours which 
he considered to belong to his own situation, Frederic, at the com- 
mencement of his reign, made a regular distribution of his time, to 
which he adhered with the most rigid exactness; and in which he 
made very few alterations, during the forty-six years that he sway- 
ed the Prussian sceptre. His first care was to ensure his early 
rising, for he knew full well, that without that habit, much business 
could not be got through in the course of the day. He therefore 
ordered his servants to wake him at four o’clock, at which hour he 
intended to leave his bed. They did so; but Frederic was naturally 
inclined to sleep, and therefore he always begged for a little more 
time, which it may be easily supposed he obtained without difficulty ; 
and thus, instead of four, he usually rose at six. In vain he scold- 
ed and commanded, for the next morning always found him entreat- 
ing for more sleep; and where were the attendants that could resist 
the requests of a despotic monarch? Finally, determining to van- 
quish himself and his nature, he commanded the person who called 
him, under pain of being made a common soldier for life, every 
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morning to put upon his face a towel dipped in cold water. By 
this violent measure he conquered his natural somnolency, and con- 
tinued to rise at four o’clock till an advanced period of his life.* 
His dress, which was always the same, the uniform of his guards, 
with military boots, was put on in a very few minutes; indeed, the 
whole business of his toilet was completed in less than a quarter of 
an hour. A single valet-de-chambre lit his fire, shaved him, and 
curled his hair. He was not possessed of either slippers or bed- 
gown; only, Thiebault says, when he was very ill, be occasionally, 
but very rarely, put on a sort of linen wrapper; but even then he 
wore his boots. He hardly ever wore coats of other colours: and 
he appeared in silk stockings, as has been before mentioned, only 
on one day in the year; namely, when he went to the court of his 
wife, upon her birthday. 

As soon as he was dressed, one of his pages ybrought him the 
packet of letters which had arrived for him by the post, or in any 
other way, and which had been delivered to the page by the secre- 
taries of the cabinet. The king occupied himself in reading these 
letters, which were often very numerous, till eight o’clock. He 
was, above all, peculiarly exact in observing whether the seals ap- 
peared to be broken or not; fearing, and with reason, that some- 
times the secretaries might be tempted to read and suppress letters 
of which the’ contents were displeasing to them. From a long ha- 
bit of looking at the seals of letters, he had become well acquainted 
with many, and knew to whom they belonged; in consequence of 
which knowledge, he frequently threw letters into the fire, or tore 
them to pieces, * without reading them. Among other precautions 
contrived by Frederic to prev ent the suppression of letters address- 
ed to him was the following:—Each master of the post was obliged, 
with any letters he forwarded to the king, to send a list of them, as 
well as of the address of each person who wrote them; those who 
wrote to the king being commanded to leave at the post office to 
which they confided their letters the place of their residence. In 
spite of this and other precautions, letters, according to Thicbault, 
were sometimes suppressed by the secretaries, who managed to 
alter the lists sent by the postmasters. 

The different letters which the king opened he distributed into 
three parcels: in the first were those whose requests were favoura- 
bly received, and these were marked by the sheet of paper being 
doubled inwards; in the second, whose petitions were refused, the 
sheet was doubled outwards; and the third, respecting which he 
doubted, and therefore wished to delay answering, had the sheet 
doubled ‘partly inwards and partly outw ards. About eight o’clock, 
the letters being all sorted, one of the four secretaries of the cabi- 
net entered, and received the three parcels from the king. He 
then, while the king was at breakfast, read to him the request con- 
tained in each, reducing it to as few words as possible. The king 
dictated the answer equally shortly, except in cases where peculiar 


* Thiebault, Souvenirs de Vingt Ans de Sejour a Berlin. + Ibid. 
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detail was necessary. Above all, when the answer to be made 
was to a woman, he never failed to add, ‘‘ It is a woman; you must 
write civilly to her.’’ The secretary made a particular mark on the 
top of each letter, according to the answer which was to be 
returned. This mark was a sort of cipher, understood by the other 
secretaries, and by them alone. Of course this distribution of 
letters did not include the private correspondence of Frederic with 
his friends, or with the men of talents and celebrity, with several of 
whom at different periods of his life he corresponded; these letters 
were always answered with his own hand. 

When the secretary came out of the king’s apartment, he divided 
the letters with his three brethren, and they all immediately pro- 
ceeded to write the answers, for which they had barely time enough, 
as it was necessary that they should be all brought to the king for 
signature, at the latest, at four o’clock. All the labour of making 
the answers, as well as of copying them, was done by their own 
hands, as they were not allowed to have the assistance of any other 
persons. At the time of the signature, the king always read a few 
of the letters, which he took, as chance directed his hand, out of 
the packets; and if, in this examination, any letter had been found 
wrongly answered, the secretary who had done it would have been 
immediately dismissed. After the signature, the secretaries had to 
fold, to seal, to put in covers, and to direct the letters: the latter 
office was ordered to be performed by the secretaries themselves; 
in the former ones they were allowed to be assisted by their ser- 
vants. At five o’clock all the letters were delivered to the courier, 
who carried them to Berlin. As soon as he arrived at the latter 
place, those answers which were addressed to individuals in the 
town were forthwith delivered to them, and the others were put into 
the post. Therefore those persons who did not immediately re- 
ceive answers to the letters they had written to the king were al- 
most sure not to have any at all; unless the nature of their request 
had required it to be communicated to some minister, and thereby 
occasioned delay. 

Frederic obliged his secretaries to live in the greatest solitude, 
and to communicate as little as possible with any one; and he 
hardly ever took one into his service who was married. These 
precautions were taken in order to prevent their being tempted to 
commit infidelities with regard to his correspondence. Their life 
was one of great labour and constant slavery; and they never dined, 
but were supported during the day by soups: the supper was their 
principal meal. To make up for these privations, their salaries 
were large, and they had each a good house, granted to them by 
the king. To give some notion of the strictness with which Fred- 
eric expected his secretaries to conform to the rules and way of 
life he had prescribed for them, it may be as well to quote his 
speech to the Counsellor Muller, upon offering him one of the 
places of secretary to the cabinet. Muller was one of the few in- 
stances of a married man permitted to hold the situation. ‘‘I pro- 
pose to you,” said the king to him, ‘‘to immolate yourself to the 
VoL. 1v.—v 
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service of the state. Consider well whether you have the courage 
todo so. I had resolved never to employ a married man in my 
cabinet, and I know that you have a wife and children; it is there- 
fore an exception to a very important rule that I determine myself 
to make in your favour. I do it in consequence of the particular 
esteem I have for you, and of the firm hope I entertain that your 
wife and your children will never approach the room where you 
write, that they will know nothing, and will not meddle with any 
affairs. In a word you will never forget that, for the good of my 
service, you must neither have family, nor relations, nor friends!’”* 

With regard to the manner in which he was addressed, and as to 
whether sufficient respect was shown, either in the way of writing 
or in the terms employed, Frederic was perfectly indifferent; but 
there was one point upon which he was generally known to be 
very particular, and that was, that the letter should not occupy 
more than the first side of the sheet of paper. Letters which turn- 
ed the page were sure to excite his anger, to be ill received, and 
dryly answered. 

At nine o’clock, when Frederic had sent away his secretaries, 
he gave audience to his first aid-de-camp, who was for the most 
part a general officer. With him he arranged every thing relating 
to military affairs, in all their branches; and he then dismissed him 
loaded with business, which was to be completed by the next day. 
At ten o’clock, he frequently exercised his own regiment of guards, 
or some other regiment of the garrison of Potsdam. After this he 
attended the parade, which occupied him till dinner-time. Some- 
times, though, he devoted this part of the day to his literary pur- 
suits,.to music, or to his private correspondence; and, as he ad- 
vanced in age, this habit became more frequent. During this 
period of the day he composed almost all his works, as well in prose 
as in verse; aud in the course of these occupations he was fre- 
quently seen walking in his gardens, with a book under his arm, 
accompanied by three or four Italian greyhounds, and followed by 
a single page or footman. It was also at these hours that he gave 
his audiences; and placed all the accidental occupations which had 
no other times allotted to them. 

At twelve precisely, he dined with those guests whom he had in- 
vited,—whose invitations were always sent to them at ten o’clock 
the same morning. These guests consisted ordinarily of literary 
men, of his relations, the princes of the house of Brunswick, of a 
certain number of his courtiers, and of the general officers at that 
time at Potsdam. If he did not intend walking after dinner, he 
usually prolonged that repast till near three o’clock. As he was at 
all times of his life peculiarly fond of good living, his dinners were 
excellent, except that he insisted upon each dish being very highly 
seasoned with pepper and spices. He had twelve cooks of differ- 
ent nations, who were each expected to dress the particular dishes 
which belonged to their respective countries. His desserts were 


* Thiebault, Souvenirs de Vingt Ans de Sejour a Berlin. 
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also admirably served, as he ate much fruit, and considered it to be 
essential to his health. He preferred French wines, and above all, 
champaign. At dinner he unbent himself from the labours of the 
day, and was almost invariably gay and willing to converse. 

During the fine season Frederic was accustomed to take long 
walks after dinner. His most common walk was from the palace 
of Sans Souci, where he passed that part of the year, through his 
gardens, to what is called the New Palace; a considerable distance, 
which he generally walked with so quick a pace, as to render it 
difficult and even painful to the persons who accompanied him to 
keep up with him. At four o’clock the secretaries of the cabinet 
brought him his answers to the letters of the morning to sign; after 
which he generally received the person who held the situation of 
secretary of his commandments. With him he transacted all the 
affairs and correspondence relative to the Academy, to the profes- 
sors of the different schools, to men of learning, and artists. If 
nothing was required to be done upon these subjects, this period of 
the day was then devoted either to reading or literary compositions. 
At six o’clock his concert commenced, in which he himself played 
upon the flute. Of this instrument he was passionately fond, and 
was a great master in the art of playing upon it. He continued the 
use of the flute till an advanced period of his life, when, his teeth 
being all gone, he was no longer able to produce the sounds he 
wished. 

After the concert, which lasted an hour, he occupied himself in 
conversation till supper, which took place at ten o’clock. At 
eleven o’clock, at the latest, the king was in bed. After the seven 
years’ war Frederic ceased to sup, and then his evenings conclud- 
ed with a conversation with the persons whom he had summoned to 
attend him. Such was with very few exceptions, the disposition 
and occupation of Frederic’s days, during the course of his long 
life. 


ON THE SPORTS OF CHILDREN. 


Mr. Editor.—A most interesting discussion took place during the 
last session of the American Institute in Boston, on the propriety 
of a teacher’s joining in the sports of his pupils It seemed to be 
the prevailing opinion that much depends on the particular charac- 
ter and temper of the teacher; that while many teachers can secure 
and preserve a proper respect from their pupils; and yet join in 
their sports, and be on the most intimate and familiar terms with 
them, others of different character, would, by a similar course, lose 
their confidence entirely. During the discussion, an experienced 
instructor remarked that the sports of children, such as running, 
playing at ball, skating, &c., were all appropriate, and most teach- 
ers would probably find it useful to join in them. But he added 
that something more than this might be effected during a part, at 
least, of the time usually devoted to these sports. He had been in 
the habit of going into the fields with his pupils, to search for min- 
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erals, plants, insects, flowers, &c. Sometimes he had taken them 
to some brook, river, mountain or pond. Suppose it were a stream; 
his pupils were required perhaps to imagine it to be the St. Law- 
rence; then to locate the city of Quebec, and actually proceed to 
build its walls in miniature, divide it into the upper and lower town, 
&c. This was verifying their knowledge of the geography of the 
place. But much of history, too, might be verified in the same 
way. Here, they would say, are the heights of Abraham; here 
Gen. Wolf, with his army ascended—and here he fell. Other facts, 
historical and geographical, could easily be elicited—He thought 
it highly important to employ the pupils of our common schools, 
gone: in some such useful sports, at least a part of the time.— 

is remarks were highly interesting, and deserving of the serious 
consideration of all who have the care of children. 

I could not avoid the reflection, however, that there is danger of 
carrying this matter too far. For one, I am fully persuaded that 
although few pupils actually study too much, yet by far the majority 
are confined to their rooms and their benches too long, by one half. 
If they are to be kept in the school room six or eight hours daily— 
to get lessons, or pretend to get them at home besides—and if, in 
addition to all this, the hours usually allotted to active, vigorous 
exercise are to be spent in these half active employments of the 
body, I cannot help thinking that health must soon suffer. 

If four hours were allowed to active athletic exercises, either 
agricultural, mechanical, or gymnastic, or all of them; two to study 
in the fields, or woods, as was proposed by the teacher above men- 
tioned; and only four devoted to the study of books, I think several 
points would be much more effectually secured than they are at 
present. 

1. Less of the time devoted to books would be spent in listless- 
ness than now. Instead of being regarded as mere drudgery, ap- 


plication would be a pleasure, and habits of attention would be 


secured with little difficulty. It is not desirable, in my opinion, 
to make everything sport. There must be attention; there must be 
habits of application; these all cost efforts which will be more or 
less painful. Such is the state of the world and of human nature, 
that real progress is almost always against, seldom with the current. 

2. In this way, time would be left for two hours’ study in the 
fields, the play ground, or the garden; or elsewhere in the open 
air. This, after four hours of hard study, would be pleasant; and 
might, in a measure, serve as an amusement, or a healthful physi- 
cal exercise. It is probable that two hours in the school room in 
each half day, followed by one in the field or shade, as above, would 
be far better than to study hard four hours in succession; unless the 
hours of study were in the morning. 

3. Six hours spent in this manner, would I think be sufficient for 
one day, and the rest of the time might be devoted to productive 
physical exercises. I say productive; but explanation is here ne- 
cessary, because the term has in my view, been often abused. 

Agriculture and horticulture, as they are carried on in the open 
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air, have some advantages over the mechanical employments; but I 
regard all of these as indispensable to every school. If the tools 
and implements of mechanics and husbandry are adapted to the size, 
age, and strength of the pupils, their labours may be directed to the 
construction of something useful—and even without direction, their 
ingenuity would suggest to them the idea of making many things, 
which would be serviceable. Thus their labours would be produc- 
tive, in the narrow sense of the term. But this is not all. The 
labour bestowed by the cultivator of the soil with reference to an 
immediate crop, merely, must never be regarded as the only effort 
which is productive. If he remove the rocks, clear up the hedges, 
improve the fences, devise means to secure the soil from damage, 
excessive rains, &c., &c.;—all this labour, as it is a work of pre- 
paration for the future, is productiwe, in the appropriate sense of 
the term, although he may not, for a single year, reap much if any 
additional corn, grain, or fruit. This is perfectly obvious, and will 
doubtless be admitted. So the labour of plodding through Latin or 
Mathematics may at first view seem to be lost labour, because the 
fruits do not appear in the cluster at once. But every one knows, 
at least every one acquainted with the human mind, that as a work 
of mental discipline—a work of preparation—much of this very 
labour is, prospectively, as productive as any to which the student 
can possibly be called. 

Now it is also true that much of the physical exercise which 
youth demand, may appear to the superficial observer unproductive, 
and even useless. Perhaps he sees a boy devote half an heur to 
what have often been called gymnastic exercises. ‘‘ What,” says 
he, ‘is the use of all this? Nothing is gained by it. Let the boy 
be put into the field or garden, and his muscular effort might be 
turned to some good account. Away with your gymnastics. The 
best gymnastics are the plough, the hoe, the spade and the scythe.”’ 

But these are mistaken views. Whatever exercises are indis- 
pensable to complete muscular and organic development, are as 
useful in the result, and as truly productive as any other. Is not 
the perfect and harmonious development of every mental faculty 
indispensable? And without this is not man in a certain sense, 
what he has sometimes been called,—a monster? But are not mind 
and heart dependent, to a very great extent, upon physical develop- 
ment? If any portion of the physical structure be imperfectly de- 
veloped, is not even the body imperfect?) How much more then, 
that intellect, and those moral sentiments, which are so dependent 
upon the body, and of which the latter is the appointed vehicle! 

Who then shall say that any physical exercise which tends to 
improve this companion or vehicle of mind and soul, is unproduc- 
tive? And is it not even our duty to study to improve our bodies 
to the highest pitch, not only for the sake of beauty and symmetry 
and health and enjoyment, but for the sake of the immortal mind 
and heart? 

It is in this view that I have been pained to hear gymnastics de- 
nounced by those who are unwilling, like the husbandman, to wait 
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patiently for results—‘‘the early and the latter rain;’’ or who are 
more or less ignorant on the subject, or perhaps prejudiced. It is 
a narrow sighted being that will not make a single manly effort to 
see more than ‘‘the nearest link in the great chain” of cause and 
effect ;—that will not plant or sow unless he can reap in the next 
hour, 

By productive exersice, then, it will be seen that I mean agri- 
culture, and horticulture and mechanics;—and not only these, but 
mucH MoRE. Whatever promotes the present, or paves the way 
for future vigour of body, and consequently of mind, is eminently 
productive. I do not believe that any of the ordinary employments 
of life, as labour is now divided, will ever completely effect this: 
and consequently other exercises appear to me indicated. 

Here I shall be asked whether the great Educator did not know 
what was necessary to the complete physical, intellectual and moral 
development of the first pair, and whether this was not effected by 
manual labour merely. I answer, we do not know; nor is the ar- 
gument which the objector would draw from an answer or decision, 
of any weight. Our condition now is very different from theirs at 
that tume, individually and socially; so that there is no propriety in 
arguing from one to the other. 

These thoughts on productive labour may seem to many like a 
long digression, Mr. Editor, but it appears to me otherwise; and 
the course of remarks was intended with a principal reference to 
this subject. But there is one more point to be considered still. 

One of the strongest reasons why a teacher should join in the 
sports of his pupils is, that he may not only turn them to their physi- 
cal and intellectual advantage, but that he may moralize them.— 
There is no place where a teacher may better study the characters 
of his pupils than in the play ground, the gymnasium, the field and 
the garden. Here they seldom act a borrowed part; they are more 
nearly what they seem to be. By his example, by his looks, by 
his words,—by other means,—should these become necessary, may 
4c mould their characters more truly, more thoroughly, more per- 
manently, than by any, or even, as I was going to say, by all other 
means put together. 

It is often said that an instructor may get along in this manner 
for the time, but those pupils who have been accustomed to regard 
the teacher as an equal at school, can never in after life, entertain 
a proper respect for him; and will be unavoidably compelled to look 
upon him as a mere companion. But facts speak quite a different 
language; and on the contrary I am fully convinced, that children 
can never entertain a PROPER respect for any person whom they have 
not first regarded as a friend. 

There are some minor reasons why teachers ought to join in the 
sports of their pupils. One is, it blends childhood with maturity, 
and probably improves the character—possibly the health of both 
parties; but especially of the teacher. Again it brings the teacher 
on the spot, and renders him an eyewitness to many little scenes 
for a knowledge of which, if it were deemed indispensable, he would 
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otherwise often be compelled to depend on interested, prejudiced, 
sometimes malicious informers. 

But I have no time to enlarge. If these brief hints on a subject 
which, in my view, ranks among the first in point of importance, 
should be worthy of a place in the “‘ Annals,’’ whose columns 1 
understand are open to different views on instruction and education, 
you are at liberty, Mr. Editor, to insert them, or any part of them. 

Yours truly, 
{ A Common-Scuoor TEACHER. 





PATERNAL ADVICE. 


The following extract from a letter written by Colonel Stedman, 
well known to the reader by his narrative of the Expecition against 
the revolted negroes of Surinam, presents in a small compass, an 
excellent code for tlie promotion of happiness and health. It was 
addressed to his son a short time before the writer’s decease. 


As the last good I can do for you in this world, my dear John, I 
who ever loved you so tenderly, now join to the trifies I leave you, 
these few lines. Above all things fear God, as the Supreme Au- 
thor of all good; love him in your soul, and be religious; but detest 
every tincture of hypocrisy. 

Regard your neighbour, that is, all mankind, and of whatever 
nation, profession, or faith, while they are honest, and be ever so 
thyself—it is the best policy in the end, depend upon it. 

Guard against idleness—it is the root of every misery, to which 
bad company gives the finishing stroke. Love economy without 
avarice or meanness, and be ever thyself thy best triend. 

Fly from debauchery and all excesses; they will destroy thy body, 
while they are a constant canker to thy mind. To keep both sound, 
my dear child, be never behindhand with thy correspondent, with 
thy creditor, with thy daily occupations, or with thy conscience; 
thus shalt thou enjoy peace. By using pure air, exercise, proper 
diet and recreation, thy body shall possess health and vigour. 

Dear John, should fortune frown, which depend upon it, some- 
times she will, then lock around on thousands more w retched than 
thyself, and who perhaps, did less deserye to be so, and be content. 
Contentment, believe me, is better than fine gold. 

Wish not for death, it is a sin; but scorn to fear it, and be pre- 
pared to meet it every hour, since come it must; while the good 
mind smiles at its sting, and defies its point, the evil by dreading it 
fall more readily its prey. 

Beware of passion and cruelty; but rejoice in being good natur- 
ed, and humane not only to man, but to the meanest brute, that is, 
the whole sentient creation without exception. Detest to hurt any 
animal excepting for thy food or thy defence. To be cruel is the 
portion of the coward, while bravery and humanity go hand in 

hand. 
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Robbers Created by Drunkenness. 


ROBBERS CREATED BY DRUNKENNESS. 


In 1752 the celebrated Henry Fielding, at that time one of his 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the county of Middlesex, in 
which county the city of London is situated, published an Enquiry 
into the causes of the increase of Robbers, with proposals for reme- 
dying this evil. In this Enquiry he refers the increase of robbery 
first, To the too frequent and expensive diversions among the poorer 
classes of the community: secondly, to drunkenness: thirdly, to 
gaming; and finally to the want of a due provision for the education 
and relief of the poor, in habits of industry. We shall merely quote 
what he says in reference to the second head. His observations, 
let it be recollected, were made upwards of eighty years ago, long 
before Temperance Societies were even thought of. 

The second cause of the increase of robberies is drunkenness: 
‘an odious vice,”’ remarks the author of the Enquiry, ‘‘ and a pa- 
rent to all others; to which the English were strangers, till the 
Danes introduced it amongst them. But it was arrived to such a 
height in the reign of king James the I., that it was enacted, that 
every person convicted of drunkenness, so as to stagger and reel to 
and fro, and where the same legs that carried him into a house, 
cannot carry him out again, should pay five shillings for every of- 
fence; or, in default of distress, be committed to the stocks for six 
hours: and in case of a second offence, that he shall be bound to 
his good behaviour, with two sureties, in a recognizance of ten 
pounds. And our laws in order to remove the temptation, and, in a 
great measure to take away from the people their very power of 
offending this way, have, by several statutes, confined the scenes 
of these disorders to the rest, refreshment, and conveniences of 
travellers. And from a review of these laws it will be found, that 
the blame of the present growth of this vice lies on the remissness 
with which these wholesome provisions have been executed. But 
as a new kind of drunkenness, unknown to our ancestors, is lately 
sprung up amongst us, and which if not put a stop to, will infallibly 
destroy a great part of the inferior people; so it requires a new law 
to suppress it; which is that drunkenness acquired by the strongest 
intoxicating liquors, and particularly by that poison called Gin: 
and which [ have great reason to think, is the principal sustenance, 
if it may be so called, of more than one hundred thousand people in 
this metropolis: many of these wretches swallowing pints of this 
poison within the twenty-four hours. Nor will any thing less than 
deletion serve on the present occasion, in order to preserve the 
morals, the innocence, the health, strength and lives of a great and 
most useful part of the people.’’ 
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Frugality. 


FRUGALITY. 


Frugality is so necessary to the happiness of the world—so be- 
neficial, in its various forms, to every rank of men from the highest 
even to the lowest—and the miseries physical and mental which the 
neglect of it produces, are so numerous and so grievous—that it 
cannot be too often, or too forcibly recommended. 

Frugality may be termed the daughter of prudence, the sister of 
temperance, and the parent of comfort, of liberty and of health.— 
He that is extravagant will quickly become deprived not only of the 
comforts but of the necessaries of life; and this deprivation will en- 
force dependence, and invite misery, corruption and disease. If 
penury be not generally dreaded as an enemy to virtue and health, 
yet mankind seem unanimous enough in abhorring it, as destruc- 
tive to comfort and inimical to happiness: and all, to whom abject 
poverty is terrible, ought to consider themselves obliged to learn and 
practice the sage maxims of our ancestors, and thus attain to the 
salutary art of abridging their expenses; for, without frugality none 
can be independent; with it, few, very few, would be in want. 

The prospect of penury and of its consequent deprivations in old 
age, is so gloomy and terrifying, that every man, who looks before 
him, must resolve to avoid it: and it may be avoided, generally, by 
the practice of frugality. The bulk of mankind must owe their 
possession of a cheerful competence in the decline of life to small 
and gradual profits, below which, their expenses must be resolutely 
reduced. 

The position of ‘‘a penny saved is two pence gained,” though 
ridiculed by the inconsiderate and the careless, is replete with 
wisdom, and deserves the serious consideration of mankind, from 
the statesman to the apprentice. It may be accommodated to all 
conditions, by observing that not only they who pursue any lucra- 
tive employment, will save time, when they forbear unnecessary 
expense, and that this time may be employed in such relaxation as 
is calculated to increase the energies of their bodies and their minds, 
and thus render them better fitted for the continued pursuit of pro- 
fit; but that every one will find, by each victory he obtains over 
appetite or vanity, those two greatest enemies to frugality, new 
strength added to his resolution, so that he will gain the power of 
entirely refusing the solicitations by which the young and viva- 
cious are hourly assailed, and thus place himself beyond the reach 
of extravagance and folly. 

It may, perhaps, be enquired by those who are willing to cavil 
rather than to learn and profit, what is the just measure of frugality ; 
and when does expenditure degencrate into profusion? To these 
questions no general answer can be returned; since the liberty of 
spending, or necessity of extreme frugality may be varied without 
end, by the different circumstances of individuals. It may, how- 
ever, be laid down as a rule never to be broken, that a man’s 
voluntary expenses, when added to those which are indispensable, 
should not cause his out-lay to exceed his income. This is a maxim 
Vou. 1v.—v 
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so obvious and incontrovertable, that the law ranks the prodigal with 
the madman, and debars them equally from the conduct of their 
own affairs. Another precept arising out of the former, and indeed 
included in it, is yet necessary to be distinctly impressed upon 
every ardent and confident mind—Let no man anticipate uncertain 
profits. Let no man presume to spend upon hopes, or trust his 
own abilities for means of deliverance from penury, by giving loosé 
to his present desires, and leave the reckoning to fortune or to 
chance. 
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The interest ever inspired by the name of Egypt, will, we are 
persuaded, insure an attentive perusal to our initial article on the 
Medical Geography of that country. We have compiled it from 
authentic and esteemed sources. The prospect of a regeneration 
of Egypt at this present time, and the imposing attitude which her 
ruler Mehemet Ali assumes to. the Porte or government at Constan- 
tinople, will have excited increased curiosity in our readers to 
become still better acquainted with the physical character and cli- 
mate of the country. As expressive of the early power of Egypt, 
and the vastness of her resources, and the stupendous magnitude 
of her works of art, we cannot forbear introduciug the words of a 
late and learned writer on the subject. 


‘‘ The land of the Pharaohs in truth, was an old country in the 
infant age of Greece. ‘The earliest writers of Europe described its 
grandeur as having already reached its consummation, and even as 
beginning to pass away, while the philosophers and historians who 
crossed the Mediterranean in search of knowledge, were astonished 
at the proofs of an antiquity which surpassed all their notions of 
recorded time, and at the tokens of a wisdom, genius and opulence, 
of which they could hardly hope that their countrymen would be- 
lieve the description In the days of Homer, the capital of the 
Thebaid, with its hundred gates and its vast population, was a sub- 
ject of wonder and of the most exalted panegyric, an effort which 
we should at once attribute to the exaggeration of the poet, were it 
not that the remains, which, even after the lapse of three thousand 
years, continuing to resist the i injuries of the atmosphere and of bar- 
barism, bear evidence to a still greater magnificence than is re- 
corded in the pages of the Odyssey. While the nations which at 
present make the greatest figure in the world, and influence most 
deeply the condition of human nature, had not yet passed through 
the first stage of social life, the inhabitants of Thebes and Memphis 
had made a vast progress in civilization, and were even found gra- 
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tifying a learned curiosity by inquiries into the constitution of the 
universe, and into the laws which regulate the movements of the 
heavenly bodies. Nor was it only the learning and mythological 
doctrines which characterised the brightest periods of Greece and 
Rome that were borrowed from the Egyptians. On the contrary, 
we can trace to the same source those more valuable sciences 
which exercised the talents of the most ancient and renowned 
among European sages. Pythagorus submitted to study the ele- 
ments of mathematics in the school of the priests; while Hecataeus 
and Herodotus collected the materials of history among the same 
class of men, who had carefully preserved the knowledge of former 
generations.” Ancient and Modern Egypt—By Rev. Michael Rus- 
sell, L. L. D. 





The article on the Sports of Children, is from the January num- 
ber of the ‘‘ American Annals of Education and Instruction,”’ a work 
from which we have, in former volumes, so freely and profitably bor- 
rowed. The editor, Mr. Wm. C. Woodbridge, brings to the dis- 
charge of his duties great knowledge, obtained by study, observa- 
tion and travel, and quickened into advantageous display by the most 
untiring zeal. The Annals are published monthly in numbers of 
48 pages 8vo., at the moderate price of $3 50 per annum. 





THE UNITED STATES DISPENSATORY. 


It gives us great pleasure to be able to direct the attention of 
physicians, chemists and apothecaries to a work alike valuable and 
interesting to them and creditable to its authors. We speak of The 
Dispensatory of the United States of America. By George B. 
Wood, M. D. and Franklin Bache, M. D. 

It is more than is held forth on the title page, being not only an 
American production but one also of a high order, which displays 
throughout evidences of patient and laborious investigation and 
judicious arrangement. It would indeed, we believe, be diffi- 
cult to find two gentlemen better fitted for the task than Drs. Wood 
and Bache. The former is Professor of Materia Medica and 
Pharmacy, and the latter Professor of Chemistry in the Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy. Both of them have long devoted a 
large portion of the time which could be abstracted from the routine 
of strictly professional duties, to a consideration of the subjects 
embraced within the scope of a dispensatory. We can say also 
from our own knowledge, that rarely have we met with more patient 
observers and experimenters, who at the same time are conscienti- 
ously alive to accuracy of result and fidelity of report than Drs. 
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Wood and Bache. However strong this language may seem to our 
readers, we believe that in uttering it we divest ourselves of per- 
sonal predilections, and speak of those gentlemen simply in refer- 
ence to their qualifications as authors, and of their book as a contri- 
bution to Materia Medica and Pharmacy of which the country may 
be justly proud. Nor is it to be supposed that our eulogy shall 
engage our entire assent to all the inferences and opinions of the 
authors. Critics can seldom promise so completely to give in their 
adhesion. But we are justified when a work has distinguishing and 
undoubted merits, such as the present unquestionably exhibits in 
almost every page, to recommend it as we now do to the profes- 
sional classes for whom it was written—and to whom its possession 
will prove of the greatest use—we were about to say indispensable 
necessity. Before we conclude, however, we shall show that the 
introduction of the subject here, will not be without advantage to 
the general reader to whom in this Journal we mainly address our- 
selves. 

In the article on Water, (Aqua in the Dispensatory,) the authors 
make the following remarks— 

‘Water is a substance of the first necessity to living beings, 
whether vegetable or animal. In animals there exists an instinctive 
desire for it, to repair the waste of the fluids which is constantly 
taking place from the animal economy. It constitutes the basis of 
nearly all the secretions, and nine-tenths of the weight of the blood. 
In short, it is nature’s instrument for producing the liquid state; 
and it is the only diluent proper in a state of health.” 

Touching ‘ Alcohol,’ we find them after some observations on its 
medicinal use when diluted, properly add— 

‘* Physicians ought to be on their guard not to prescribe alcoholic 
remedies in chronic diseases, whether alone or in the form of tinc- 
tures, for fear of begetting habits of intemperance in their patients.”’ 

This is an iteration of the advice long ago given and warmly 
urged by the late Dr. Rush—as we took occasion to mention in our 
biographical sketch of that distinguished man. 

On the score of the habitual use of alcoholic liquors—we have 
the following clear language from the authors of the Dispensatory: 


‘‘ As an article of daily and dietetic use, alcoholic liquors pro- 
duce the most deplorable consequences. Besides the moral degra- 
dation which they cause, their habitual use gives rise to dyspepsia, 
hypochondriasis, visceral obstructions, dropsy, paralysis, and not - 
unfrequently mania.” 


Under the head Wine, (Vinum in the Dispensatory,) we read: 


‘¢ Wine is consumed in most civilized countries as an article of 
daily beverage; but in a state of health it is at least useless if not 
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absolutely pernicious. The degree of mischief which it produces, 
depends very much on the character of the wine. Thus the light 
wines of France are comparatively innocuous; while the habitual 
use of the stronger ones, such as port, maderia, sherry, &c., even 
though taken in moderation, is always injurious, as having a ten- 


dency to induce gout and apoplexy, and other diseases dependent on - 


plethora and over-stimulation. All wines, however, when use habi- 

tually in excess, are productive of the worst consequences. They 

weaken the stomach, produce diseases of the liver, and give rise to 

dropsy, gout, apoplexy, tremors and not unfrequently mania.”’ 
Then follow details respecting the medicinal use of wine. 





Prince Puckler Muskau, the German Tourist, from whose lively 
and graphic descriptions of English Society we have already made 
extracts, is still more happy in his characteristics of Ireland and 
Irishmen. With evident admiration of the Irish character, he be- 
came, however, immediately sensible of its foibles, and the chief 
causes which cast a shadow over its brightness. The following ac- 
count of Donnabrook Fair, is to the life. 


‘‘T rode out again to-day for the first time to see the fair at 
Donnabrook, near Dublin, which is a kind of popular festival._— 
Nothing indeed can be more national! The poverty, the dirt, and 
the wild tumult were as great as the glee and merriment with which 
the cheapest pleasures were enjoyed. I saw things eaten and 
drunken with delight, which forced me to turn my head quickly 
away to remain master of my disgust. Heat and dust, crowd and 
stench, (‘il faut le dire,’) made i it. impossible to stay long: but these 
do not annoy the natives. There were many hundred tents, all 
ragged like the people, and aderned with tawdry rags instead of flags; 
many contented themselves with a cross on a hoop; one had hoisted 
a dead and half putrid cat asasign! The lowest sort of rope- 
dancers and posture-masters exercised their toilsome vocation on 
stages of planks, and dressed in shabby finery, dancing and grimac- 
ing in the dreadful heat till they were completely exhausted. A 
third part of the public lay, or rather reeled, about, drunk; others 
ate, screamed, shouted and fought. The women rode about, sitting 
two and three upon an ass, pushed their way through the crowd, 
smoked with great delight, and coquetted with their sweethearts, 
The most ridiculous group was one which I should have thought 
indigenous only to Rio de la Plata: two beggars were seated on a 
horse, who by his wretched plight seemed to supplicate for them; 
they had no saddle, and a piece of twine served as reins. 

** As I left the fair, a pair of lovers, excessively drunk, took the 
same road, It was a rich treat to watch their behaviour. Both 
were horribly ugly, but treated each other with the greatest tender- 
ness, and the most delicate attention. ‘The lover especially dis- 
played a sort of chivalrous politeness. Nothing could be more 
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gallant, and at the same time more respectful, than his repeated 
efforts to preserve his fair one from falling, although he had no 
little difficulty in keeping his own balance. From his’ ingratiating 
demeanour and her delighted smiles, I could also perceive that he 
was using every endeavour to entertain her agreeably; and that her 
answers, notwithstanding her ‘exalte’ state, were given with a co- 
quetry and an air of affectionate intimacy which would have been 
exquisitely becoming and attractive in a pretty woman. 

‘¢ My reverence for truth compels me to add that not the slightest 
trace of English brutality was to be perceived: they were more like 
French people, though their gaiety was mingled with more humour, 
and more genuine good-nature; both of which are national traits of 
the Irish, and are always doubled by Potheen (the best sort of 
whiskey illicitly distilled. ) 

‘¢ Don’t reproach me for the vulgarity of the pictures I send you; 
they are more akin to nature than the painted dolls of our ‘ salons.’ ” 


His impressions at the sight of the Dublin populace, are thus 
given: 

‘* The dirt, the poverty, and the ragged clothing of the common 
people often exceeded all belief. Nevertheless they seem always 
good-natured, and sometimes have fits of merriment in the open 
streets which border on madness;—whiskey is generally at the bot- 
tom of this. I saw a half-naked lad dance the national dance in 
the market-place so long, and with such violent exertion, that at 
last he fell down senseless amid the cheers of the spectators, totally 
exhausted, like a Mohammedan dervise. 

‘<The streets are crowded with beggar-boys, who buzz around 
one like flies, incessantly offering their services. Notwithstanding 
their extreme poverty, you may trust implicitly to their honesty ; 
and wretched, lean, and famished as they appear, you see no traces 
of melancholy in their open, good-natured countenances. They are 
the best-bred and most contented beggar-boys in the world. Such 
a little fellow will run by your horse’s side for hours, hold it when 
you alight, go on any errand you like; and is not only contented 
with the few pence you give him, but full of gratitude, which he 
expresses with Irish hyperbole. The Irishman appears generally 
more patient than his neighbours, but somewhat degraded by long 
slavery.” 

The portrait of Lady Morgan is hit off in a few masterly 
touches: 


‘¢T declined staying to dinner, and hastened back to town to call 
on Lady M , to whom I had a letter of introduction, and 
who had already sent me a polite invitation which I had not been 
able to accept. I was very eager to make the acquaintance of a 
woman whom I rate so highly as an authoress. I found her, how- 
ever, very different from what I had pictured her to myself. She 
is a little frivolous lively woman, apparently between thirty and 
forty, neither pretty nor ugly, but by no means disposed to resign 
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all claim to the former, and with really fine and expressive eyes. 

She has no idea of ‘ mauvaise honte’ or embarrassment; her nran- 

ners are not the most refined, and affect the ‘ aisance’ and levity of 
the fashionable world, which, however, do not sit calmly or na- 

turally upon her. She has the English wealiness,—that of talking 

incessantly of fashionable acquaintances, and trying to pass for | 
very ‘recherehe,’ to a degree quite unworthy of a woman: of such 

distinguished talents; she is not at all aware how she thus-under- 

rates herself. 

‘She is not difficult to know, for with more vivacity than: good 
taste, she instantly professes perfect openness, and especially sets 
forth on every occasion her liberalism and her infidelity; the latter 
of the somewhat obsolete school of Helvetius and Condillac. In 
her writings she is far more guarded and dignified than in her con- 
versation. The satire of the latter is, however, not less biting and 
dexterous than that of her pen, and just as little remarkable for a 
conscientious regard to truth. You may think that with all these 
elements two hours flew rapidly away. I had enthusiasm enough 
to be able to utter some ‘a propos’ which pleased her, and’ she 
treated me with marked attention: first, because I happen to have a 
distinguished title; and secondly, because she had seen my name 
as dancing at Almacks, and as present at several ‘fetes’ of the 
great leaders of Ton—a circumstance which appeared so impor- 


tant in her eyes, that she repeatedly recurred to it.” 


Feeding on Smells.—The odorous effluvia emitted from aliments 
were considered anciently to possess nutritive properties. This 
arose probably in a great measure from the well known effects pro- 
duced by savory and disgusting odours upon the appetite. It is 
impossible than a sufficiency of the matter given off in the form of 
effluvia, even admitting this to be nutritive, can be absorbed in the 
system, to account for the apparent satiety induced by the smell of 
certain yiands. The fact can only be explained by the effect pro- 
duced upon the nervous system—impressions upon which influence 
very powerfully the appetite, as we see daily exemplified in the 
operation of various mental emotions. The very first perception of 
a nauseous or disagreeable odour, or even of one, otherwise agree- 
able, when the stomach is labouring under certain states of derange- 
ment, will frequently quell in an instant the keenest appetite, or 
convert it into loathing. The ancients nevertheless believed that 
life might be sustained for some time by simply smelling nutritious 
substances. Democritus is said to have lived three days on the 
vapour of hot bread; and Bacon refers to a man, who supported an 
abstinence of several days by inhaling the odour of a mixture of 
aromatic and alliaceous herbs. ‘I'wo hundred years ago these no- 
tions were entertained to a great extent, and they afforded the basis 
for the viaticum, suggested for travellers proceeding to the moon, 
according to the plan proposed by Dr. John Wilkins, bishop of 
Chester. This learned’ prelate published a work in 1638, entitled 
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“« The discovery of a New World, or a discourse tending to prove 
there may be another habitable world in the moon, with a discourse 
concerning the probability of a passage thither.” In which he re- 
marks: ‘If we must needs feed upon something, why may not 
smells nourish us? Plutarch and Pliny, and divers other ancients, 
tell us of a nation in India, that lived only upon pleasing odours, 
and it is the common opinion of physicians, that these do strangely 
both strengthen and repair the spirits.”’ 


All our readers have heard of or read Mrs. Trollope’s book of 
Travels in America. It is amusing by the broad caricature vein 
in which she indulges; and it is moreover well written. Her novel 
termed “ The Refugee in America,” has much less to attract in it 
than her Travels—it is a laboured production, neither creditable to 
her intellect nor her feelings. We in this country ought not, how~ 
ever, to be very wroth at the classification which she has thought 
proper to make of characters in the novel. The dissolute and 
fraudulent gamester in London, afterwards supposed to become a 
clergyman in the state of New York, the hypocritical and menda- 
cious lawyer, and his immediate agent the vulgar and blood thirsty 
villain of a smuggler and robber, who figure conspicuously in the 
work, are all English. Selfishness, quaintness of expression, and 
misconception of the transcendent merits of every John Bull who 
lands on our shores, are adduced as characteristic traits of the Ame- 
ricans. We shall convey a better idea to our readers of the accu- 
racy and candour of this new sketcher of our social forms and usages, 
by an extract, than by any criticisms of our own. Miss Caroline 
Gordon and her father accompanied to the United States young 
Lord Darcy, who it was thought even by himself, had killed a man 
in a personal rencounter on the sea shore; and who was immediately 
after taken off to an American ship by Mr. Gordon. ‘The following 
scene is intended to illustrate the nature of an American party: it 
is at Rochester, N. York. 

“Immediately upon her being seated, Mrs. Williams came to 
her, and making a solemn courtesy, said, ‘ How do you do ma’am, 
I hope I see you well?’ 

‘“‘This being spoken and replied to, the lady retired. Emily 
contrived to hover near her for a little while, but was called away 
by her mother’s saying, ‘I expect Anastasia wants you, Emily 
Williams.’ 

‘* Thus left to herself, Caroline looked round the room; not an 
eye but was fixed upon her, and the little conversation which was 
going on among the ladies, consisted in a cautious whisper between 


neighbours, of which it was but too easy to perceive that she was 
the subject. 
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‘Jt was impossible to bear this long. Mr. Warner had approach- 
ed to pay his compliments to her, and when he was again about to 
retreat to the group of standing gentlemen, she stopped him by 
saying, ‘ Will you give me your arm across the room, Mr. Warner?’ 
and before he well understood her purpose, she rose, and passed 
her arm within his. This action seemed to dissolve the spell which 
had fallen upon the female tongues; but among the few phrases 
that reached her, still fewer were intelligible, which, considering 
the spirit that appeared to pervade them, was not much to be re- 
sretted. 

“*¢ Lock and lock, I declare! thank the praise, I was born in 
America; now shou’dn’t you be right down consternated, if you 
saw Benjamin do a that?’ 

“**]T cannot realize how any girl can get upon such a lay, and 
yet keep her standing.’ 

‘**< Tf I live from July to eternity, I shall never obliviate that go.’ 

‘¢¢ How she swiggles her way through the gentlemen! Did you 
ever see?’ 

““¢ My! It’s musical enough to be sure, just to watch her ways.’ 

‘While these sharp darts flew lightly past her, on their foreign 
idiom, Miss Gordon continued her adventurous progress to the 
place which Madame de Clairville occupied at the farther end of 
the long apartment. 

‘Madame de Clairville was not a great person at Rochester. 
The ladies had discovered that she had but two visiting gowns in 
the world. She was invited to the parties, because she was ‘ one 
of the ladies at Mrs. Bevan’s,’ but as no one ever saw even a new 
riband about her since the day of her arrival, now nearly six months 
ago; as she spoke English with difficulty, and generally smiled in 
the wrong place when she was spoken to; as she belonged to no 
congregation, and never gave tea, she was considered a little no- 
bedy.”’ 

‘** Emily acquitted herself so well in repeating this answer, that 
a movement was immediately perceptible towards the piano. Ma- 
dame de Clarville said it would be necessary to approach; and Mr. 
Gordon, giving an arm to each, they joined the party that now 
crowded round the instrument. A tall awkward girl, but, like almost 
all Americans, with a handsome face, began drawing off her gloves; 
they were very tight, and the operation took some time, but the 
moment it was complete, she sat down suddenly, and instantly be- 
gan singing, without prelude or symphony, ‘ My beautiful Maid.’ 

‘‘'To describe the manner in which this was done, is impossible. 
The singing, the playing, the voice, the finger, the time, the style, 
were all much too extraordinary to be conceived from words. 

‘Mr. Gordon felt a slight quiver in each of the littie hands that 
rested on his arms, but both ladies were too highly bred, to move a 
muscle of the face. 

“When the performance was ended, the young lady sprang up 
as abruptly as she had sat down. 

— Robert Wilson was next requested to play. The instru- 
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ment was a very poor one, but the moment he touched it, no doubt 
could remain of his power; he played with the hand of a master. 

“* After a rich and imaginative prelude, he sung one of Dr. Arne’s 
beautiful songs, with a voice that might have made his fortune in 
any country in Europe. 

“It was really a comfort to have something to praise. To the 
rest of the party the performance was not new, but to Mr. Gordon 
and Caroline it was equally unexpected and delightful. The young 
man received their compliments with evident satisfaction, but when 
asked to sing again, he said the little he could do for their amuse- 
ment would be greatly improved, if his cousin Emily could be pre- 
vailed on to sing with him. 

“Every one looked round for her, but she had left the room. 
Mrs. Williams went to the door to call her, but she did not answer, 
and Anastasia came forward to say, that ‘ Emily Williams was sick, 
and gone to bed.’ 

“‘Mr. Robert Wilson immediately began to sing again, as if to 
prevent farther inquiry; and such was the power of his exquisite 
performance, that he succeeded in rivetting the attention of his 
hearers to himself. 

** Miss Gordon and Madame de Clairville seated themselves at a 
little distance, and would from thence have enjoyed at their ease 
the pleasure of listening, had not their attention been withdrawu 
from the singing by the whispered, but earnest conversation of two 
_ladies who were seated next them: one of these was Miss Dun- 
comb, and the other a stout, jovial looking woman, whose drawling, 
canting tone of voice offered an amusing contrast to the comforta- 
ble look of good-humour and self-indulgence which her face and 
person exhibited. 

*** J shall ever maintain, Mrs. Barnet, that, when it is in the 
way of our vocation that we are exposed to the snare of the fowler, 
we are sure to be sustained in the path.’ 

‘* «But it is a fearful peril that we run, Miss Duncomb,’ drawled 
the fat lady, ‘listening this fashion to the breath of manhood, utter- 
ing the words of love!’ 

*** Ah—h!’ answered Miss Duncomb, with a shudder, ‘ it is a 
sin and abomination, but it is our duty, Mrs. Barnet, to follow 
where the righteous lead. Is he not the son of our brother?’ 

“¢«That’s a fact, Miss Duncomb, and the more strange is it, that 
he should sit caterwauling there, just like the son of any other man, 
"Tis awful, Miss Duncomb!’ 

**¢Mrs. Barnet, I guess, ma’am, that you do not know the 
young man as well as I do; he is as playfully disposed as any young 
man I know; and were we advanced enough to missionize from 
this, I cannot realize that there is any one more fit to promote 
christianization among the heathen, and to happyfy his converts, 
than young Mr. Robert.’ rape 

“*¢¥ don’t wish to blame your association feelings, Miss Dun- 
comb; but to eventuate what I was going to say, i must confess 
that for a young man of such capacity, he ought by this to have 
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showed more anxietude for the welfare of the church. Dear me, 
Miss Duncomb, only look at Miss Martin’s muslin!—isn’t it as 
coarse as hominy?’ 

“<< T wish twas a little higher about the neck, Mrs. Barnet, and 
I would not fault the muslin. That young Miss would conduct 
better, if she thought less of her beauty.’ 

‘“‘« That’s a fact. I wish it would convene to Anastasia to bring 
the oysters this way; I feel altogether faintish.’ 

“The oysters and ices approached for the fourth time, and Miss 
Gordon hastened to take leave, but first engaged Madame de Clair- 
ville to pass the next evening with her.” - 


The attention of many of our benevolent citizens is beginning 
to be directed to the subject of education of the Blind. Nothing, 
therefore, could be better timed than the initial article in Hazard’s 
Register of Pennsylvania, No. 267, on the proportion of blind to 
the whole population in this State, and in the United States, and 
also the proportion in this particular gmong the whites and the 
blacks; and finally a notice of the probable cause as far as it de- 
pends on climate and locality. The estimable and intelligent editor 
has introduced a number of tables and estimates on the several 
points in which he displays his customary spirit of patient and labo- 
rious investigation. Space is not allowed us to insert these on the 
present occasion, but we hope that other channels will be obtained 
for giving extended circulation to views and statements, which can- 
not bui serve as useful data for legislation on the subject, and for 
guiding the labours of the benevolent in this cause. 

‘* It would appear, therefore,”’ says Mr. Hazard, “that under all 
circumstances, the coloured population is most subject to blind- 
ness—that both in the Atlantic States and in those immediately 
bordering on the lakes, it is the most liable to it—and most free 
from it in those States remote from either of those extremes. On 
the other hand, in the latter States, taken aggregately, the whites 
are less subject to blindness than in the Atlantic States, and towards 
the lakes still less than between the two extremes, notwithstanding 
the two or three apparent exceptions, which we have noticed.” 


Among the large number of ‘ Annuals’ and ‘Christmas’ and 
‘ New Year’s Offerings,’ we have not seen any to please us more 
than the ‘“‘.Vew Year’s Offering, from the New York State Tempe- 
rance Society, to the Common Schools of the State:”’ being an ex- 
tra number of the Temperance Recorder, published at Albany. 

The Executive Committee of the New York Society are enga- 
ged in a great and glorious work, and manfully and nobly do they 
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carry iton. For far less services rendered to their fellow citizens, 
men have, before now, received pensions during their life time; and 
have had monuments erected to them after death. But the reward most 
grateful to this Committe and the Society in general is success to 
their efforts; and the proudest monument a sober, industrious and 
happy people. 

The New Year’s Offering contains a Brief Account of the State 
of New York, taken from the Encyclopedia Americana: a Summa- 
ry of the Principal Revisions contained in the Constitution of the Um- 
ted States: a Brief Summary of the Evils arising from the use of 
Ardent Spirits, with a short account of the New York State Tempe- 
rance Society, us operations and success ; with an appeal to the 
500,000 children of the Common School in the State of New York.— 
Interesting historical anecdotes illustrative of the happy influence 
of Temperance—with poetry on Intemperance; and in conclusion, 
entertaining and instructive miscellaneous matter. 

The Pennsylvania State Society seems to be stirring in good 
earnest, and high time is it~when we look at what has been done 
by our sister State. 





The first number was published, on the 14th inst. in this city, of 
a new weekly paper, the Pennsylvania Advocate ; and Journal of the 
State Temperance Society. The line immediately following the 
title is expressive of the intentions of its conductors: it runs thus, 
“* Education, Morals, Literature, Science and the Aris— These be our 
Themes.” The initial article under the editorial head may be con- 
sidered as the declaration and creed of the Advocate. Should the 
hopes and promises there held forth be realized, the paper will be 
accéptable to all classes, and be adopted as a pleasant and instruc- 
tive family companion. There is a distinct disclaimer of any inten- 
tion to mingle or take a share in party politics—or sectarian dis- 
cussions—at the same time that the powerful influence of religion 
and religous instruction is distinctly affirmed. The editorial and 
publishing duties of the Advocate are entirely distinct, and under 
the separate control of different persons. 





MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


Francis Joseph Haydn was a native of Rohrau, a small town in 
Silesia, where he was born in March, 1732. His father was a 
wheel-wright; and his early years were chequered by various for- 
tunes, which did not, however, damp the ardour of his genius, or 
sully-the lustre of his fame. He was equally distinguished as 2 
composer of secular and ecclesiastical music; and his oratorios are 
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well known in this country and England, where they are deservedly 
popular: selections from The Seasons and The Creation (and occa- 
sionally those two oratorios entire) being performed at our festivals, 
as often, nearly, as those of Handel himself. Haydn was an enthusi- 
astic admirer of that composer, whose music he heard in London, 
terming him the father of modern musicians. Ifhe had never admired 
Handel, most probably he would never have composed The Crea- 
tion: his genius and his love of eminence appearing to have been 
excited by the example of that master. Great, however, as his vo- 
cal efforts are, it is his symphonies which have most contributed to 
exalt his fame. They are characterized by simplicity, vivacity, 
and a most felicitous use of the instruments. His style in this de- 
partment of musical composition possesses a graceful melody; an 
inexhaustible fertility of ideas; a harmony pure and powerful, in- 
creasing in fulness as he increased in years; and a modulation rich 
and varied, and differing from that of his predecessors by its novel- 
ty, as much as it surpassed all former efforts by its judicious adapta- 
tion. Haydn died on the 26th of May, 1810. | 

Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart was born on the 27th of January, 
1756. His precocious talents were most remarkable; for he was 
capable of playing difficult compositions before he was six years 
old; and, at that early age, had a facility of improvisatrising at the 
instrument truly remarkable. His early conceptions of harmonic 
combinations were also wonderful. He dotted down some of his 
thoughts when a child, which he shewed to his father, who was de- 
lighted with them; they were, however, too difficult for him to 
perform. He made an itinerary through Germany, with his father 
and sister, to Paris and London, before he was eight years old, 
performing at all the cou:ts of the different states he passed through, 
and before the principal nobility and gentry. The family party ar- 
rived in England, in April, 1764, and remained here till the follow- 
ing year. During their stay, the father of Mozart was taken 
dangerously ill of a sore throat; and whilst he was confined to the 
house, his son, then little more than eight years of age, wrote his 
first sinfonia. It was scored with all the instruments, not omitting 
drums and trumpets; and to his sister, who sat near him while he 
wrote, he remarked, ‘‘ Remind me that I give the horns something 
good to do.” 

It is impossible, however, for us to follow Mozart through his 
professional career; which was one of the most brilliant of any mo- 
dern professor, not excepting even Rossini. As a performer, and 
as a composer for the theatre or the church, for the voice or for in- 
struments, he is particularly distinguished; his symphonies abound 
in beautiful melodies, and delightful harmonies; whilst his operas 
of Idomeneo, La Clemenza di Tito, Le Nozze di Figaro, Giovanni, 
and Der Zauberflote, his Masses and his Requiem, present a variety 
of beauties scarcely to be met with in any other author. ‘‘ He ex- 
celled in all styles, from the symphony to the dance, from operas 
to the most simple ballads;” and his works are eminently remarka- 
ble for the ingenuity and novelty of his arrangement of the wind 
instruments. 
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180 Bills of Mortality. 


This eminent composer died in December, 1792; and it is a re- 
markable fact, that, ‘‘in less than forty years, so completely has 
every. bodily trace of Mozart vanished from the minds of the people 
of Vienna, that there is not a soul there who can even tell the 
place where he was buried.” 

Indwig Von Beethoven was born in the year 1770, at Baun, 
where his father was at that time the tenor singer in the chapel of 
the Elector. Neefe, the court organist, Haydn, and Albrechts- 
berger, were his masters; and he has reflected honour even upon 
their illustrious names. He was very early distinguished for his 
abilities as a performer,—his greatest power consisting, it appears, 
in extemporary pérformance, and in the art of varying any given 
theme without the léast premeditation. In this he approached 
nearest to Mozart, and has never had a rival since; with the ex- 
ception of our young contemporary, master George Aspull. 

Beethoven was a most voluminous composer. He followed 
Haydn and Mozart in enriching and enlarging the sphere of instru- 
mental music; and his symphonies, whilst they are strikingly origi- 
nal, have, some of them, an air of wild romance running through 
them, which is bewitchingly captivating. According to the Editor 
of the Quarterly Musical Review, “his peculiar beauties may be 
enumerated as follows:—originality of invention, uncommon passa- 
ges, a very energetic manner, imitative passages almost innumera- 
ble, and abstruse scientific modulation.” For some years before 
his death, Beethoven was afflicted with an incurable deafness; a 
melancholy fate for one, with a mind so ardent, to be subjected to; 
and which operated upon his physical temperament, but had no ef- 
fect upon his talents He died on the 26th of March, 1827, at 
Vienna, under circumstances of pecuniary embarrassment, which 
had obliged him, a sbort time before, to make an appeal, that was 
promptly answered, to the bounty of the professors in this country. 


BILLS OF MORTALITY FOR THE YEAR 1832. 


Deaths in Philadelphia in the year 1832.—It appears from the official report 
of the Board of Health of Philadelphia, that the deaths in the city and liberties 
from the Ist January 1832 to the Ist January 1833, amounted to six thousand 
six hundred and ninety-nine, (6699)—Of these there were under one year 1521, 
from One to two years 643, from, two to five years 689, from five to fen years 
336, from ten to fifteen years 118, from fifteen to twenty years 142, from twen- 
to thirty years 791, from thirty to forty years 836, from forty to fifty years 599, 
from fifty to sixty years 375, from sixty to seventy years 285, from seventy to 
eighty years 218, from eighty to ninety years 111, from ninety to one hundred 
years 28, from one hundred to one hundred and ten 6, from one hundred and 
ten to one hundred and twenty 1. Total 6,699. 

Of the above there were Males of 20 years and upwards, 1,835; under 20 
years, 1,871; 1,415 Females of 20 years and upwards, and 1,578 under 20 years. 

There were 590 returns received at the Health Office, of persons who died 
in the Alms-House in the City, and 45 in the Alms-House at Blockley, during 
the year; 706 People of Color are included in the total number of deaths. 
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Agreeable to returns made at the Health Office, and collected from 162 
Practitioners of Midwifery, there have been born in the city and liberties, 
from the Ist of January, 1832, to the Ist of January, 1833, 3,834 Male, and 
3,419 Female Children; making the total number of births 7,253, leaving a 
difference between the births and deaths in favour of the former of 554. 


Deaths in each month of the above period. 


361 614 
324 475 
298 516 
257 472 
299 573 
211 390 
365 555 
590 1689 
234 449 
192 386 
127 ° 257 
177 313 


3435 6699 


The chief outlets to human life during the year were as follows:— Cholera, 
(malignant) 948 ; consumption, (pulmonary) 681 ; cholera infantum, (the summer 
complaint of children) 366; convulsions, 342; scarlet fever, 302; inflammation of 
the lungs, 225; mama a potu, (madness from strong drink) 150 ; inflammation of 
the brain, 102; inflammation of the bowels, 125; croup, 110; dropsy of the head, 


187; dropsy of the breast, 62; cholera morbus, 73; small pox, 37. 


Deaths in the city of New York during the year 1832.—The sum total of 
deaths in New York, during the year ending December 31st, 1832, is ten thou- 
sand three hundred and fifty-nine, (10,359,) being three thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-sic more than ever occurred in the city before in any one year.— 
The chief causes of death were from the following diseases : malignant cholera, 
3,515, all in the months of July, August, September and October ; consumption, 
(pulmonary) 1,415; convulsions, 501; dropsy in the head, 344; infantile fluc, 
(summer complaint of children) 334; inflammation of the lungs, 333; measles, 
290; scarlet fever, 221; inflammation of bowels, 196; dysentery, 130; diarrhea, 
104; inflammation of the brain, 99; intemperance, 119; croup or hives, 179; 
apoplexy, 81; whooping cough, 63; drowned, 66. — 

The number of deaths in January was 564, February 735, March 545, April 
478, May 515, June 410, July 2,467,—of which by cholera 1,797, August 2,206, 
of which by cholera, 1,202, September 1,064,—of which by cholera 451, Octo- 
ber 586,—of which by cholera 63, November 400; December 389. Total 10,359. 

Of the age of one year or under, there died 1,922, between one and two 
years 830, between two and five years 965, five anc ten years 450, ten and 
twenty 433, twenty and thirty 1,397, thirty and forty 1,617, forty and fifty 1,142, 
fifty and sixty 705, sixty and seventy 489, seventv and eighty 273, eighty and 
ninety 109, ninety and a hundred 25, over a hundred 2. Total 10,359. 

It wiil be observed that the proportion of deaths in middle age is unusually 
large; the cholera having selected the greater part of its victims from that de- 
scription of persons. 

Of the whole number 3,200 were men, 2,694 women, 2,463 boys, aud 2,092 
girls. Total males 5,663, females 4,696. Excess of males 967. 
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Proportion of deaths to the whole population, rating it at 220,000, 1 in 21}.— 
In 1831, rating the population at 210,000, 1 in 344. 

The number of deaths in 1331 was 6,363; in 1830, 5,537; in 1829, 5,094, in 
1828, 5,181; in 1827, the same, in 1826, 4,973. 

Mortality in Boston for the year 1832.—The number of deaths during the 
year ending with December 1832, is 1,761. Of these there were 199 from 
scarlet fever and throat distemper ; 70 from measles ; 78 from malignant cholera. 

“The mortality during the past year is more by 22 per cent. than that of the 
preceding one. The deaths for 1831 averaged 28 per week; those for 1832, 
34. A part of this increase is no doubt to be attributed to the augmentation of 
inhabitants, which, for the year, is probably not far from 3 per cent; that is, if 
we suppose the ratio of increase from 1820 to 1830 to have continued unchang- 
ed. The increase of mortality, therefore, on the same number of inhabitants, 
is about 19 per cent. Neglecting, however, the consideration of the difference 
in population, fur which it will not be difficult to make the allowance, we shall 
consider some of the most interesting points of view in which the general fact 
alluded to presents itself. Comparing, then, the same months in the two suc- 
cessive years, we find that for January there is an increase of 55 per cent.; in 
February, of 45; in March, of 31; in April, of 70; in May, of 101, the deaths 
being more than double this year; in June, of 55; in July, of 22; in Septem- 
ber, of 24; in October, of 32; in November, of 15; while for August there ap- 
pears a diminution of 13, and in December of 39. This last month, indeed, 
presents the greatest mortality of any during the year 1831. The mortality of 
this month, during that year, was probably connected with the extreme and 
unremitted cold, occurring as it did at an unusually early period of the season. 
—Boston Medical and Surgical Intelligencer, January 23, 1833. 


ANEW WEEKLY PAPER, 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
“PENNSYLVANIA TEMPERANCE SOCIETY.” 


Was published on Thursday, the 14th inst., the first number of the Penn- 
sylvania Advocate ; and Journal of the State Temperance Socrety—a weekly 
paper, which shall contain a well digested summary of news, both foreign and 
domestic; essays and disquisitions original and selected, and pertinent facts 
on Temperance, Education and Morals, and on the progress of the Fine and 
Useful Arts; together with accounts of the proceedings and objects of the va- 
rious Societies in this city and elsewhere for the diffusion of Science, and the 

urposes of Charity and Philanthropy. History, Biography and Travels shall 
es laid under contribution, in order to give additional instruction and amuse- 
ment through the columns of the Pennsylvania Advocate ; which it is designed 
tomake a pleasing family paper, in conformity with the principles of good 
taste and sound morality. 

The Advocate is printed on an imperial sheet, with good e, and after the 
28th instant, will appear on the Thursday of every week. erms—Two dol- 
lars and fifty cents per aanum—invariably in advance. Address J. CLARKE, 
No. 7 Franklin Place. 





Tue Journat os Heavta anp Recreation—is published monthly, at the rate of $1 25 per an- 
num. Each number to consist of 32 pages 8vo. The work will contain numerous engravings 
in illustration of the suhject matter. Address S.C. Arxixson, No. 12 Hudson’s Alley, Philada 






















































